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THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 
BY FRANK BANFIELD. 


NEVER was happier thought than that which gave rise to 
the Exhibition, opened with so much becoming pomp, and 
striking circumstance, at South Kensington, last month. The 
“Fisheries” and the “ Healtheries ” are in some sense responsible 
for what one misguided person has suggested should be called the 
“Emperies,” and another the “ Kith-and-Kin-eries.” There can 
also be little doubt but that the growing race feeling amongst 
ourselves, who are following Pan-Slavism and Pan-Teutonism, 
with as pronounced a Pan-Anglo-Saxonism, has had its influence 
with the authors of the display of this year. The great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851 was the outcome of a prevalent con- 
ception, that an era of purely commercial and peaceful rivalry 
between nations had begun. The cosmopolitan idea was at its 
zenith, and the Manchester School was in excelsis, To-day we 
rather feel the necessity and desirability of being and continuing 
to be great. The Imperial Federation League has been the out- 
come of the conviction, that Great Britain must be saved from the 
fate, with which her limited geographical area has threatened her. 
Our countrymen have been bidden to be little and good, and have 
not liked it. Dr. Watts, the hymnologist, in despair at his inches, 
asked to be measured by his soul ; but Englishmen have rebelled 
against their relegation to a merely moral leadership. If our two 
islands seemed to be growing smaller than we cared quite to own 
and getting too quickly near their man-supporting limit, the 
empire was limitless in square mileage and in general roominess 
After all, an Englishman was no less an Englishman for having 
settled down under his ancestral flag two weeks, or three weeks, 
or five weeks’ journey from the home country, in Canada, in the 
Cape Colony, or in Australasia. We remembered how Wessex 
grew to be England, how England embraced Wales, and how the 
union with Scotland made us Britons. Later came the United 
Kingdom, whose vast colonial expansion called surely for the 
closer organisation of a greater Britain. With the air full of the 
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Imperial sentiment we have the scheme fur bringing together, under 
one roof, a presentment of all that the British empire, in every 
zone, can show of manufactures, of arts, and of natural products. 
In this way would be made manifest beyond ecavilling, before the 
very eyes of our people, the splendour of its heritage. The 
choice of the moment was an especially happy one, in view of the 
present political juncture of affairs, and the Imperial gathering of 
the 4th May, 1856, had, therefore, a most marked and useful 
significance. 

Everything was done to render the pageant worthy of a great 
occasion. Her Majesty, attended by her royal children, including 
the Crown Princess of Germany, arrived at Paddington from 
Windsor, on the morning of tne 4th of May, and, escorted by 
Life Guards, drove to the entrance of the Exhibition, in Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington. Here a procession, composed of the 
numerous Princes and Princesses, the Heralds, Pursuivants-of- 
Arms, the Great Officers of the Household, Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, and the Executive Commissioners of the Colonies, was 
formed, and proceeded through the different courts and galleries, 
through the gardens of the Horticultural Society into the Albert 
Hall. The path on either hand was lined by all that the greatest 
city of the world, the mighty capital of a vast empire, can show 
of wealth and beauty. From ceiling to floor the Exhibition build- 
ing was full of brilliance and colours of a thousand tints, which 
changed and shifted ever and anon, giving a kaleidoscopic effect 
to the whole. Hundreds of Indian parti-coloured flags, suspended 
from the roof, enhanced the brightness of the scene, through which 
the royal procession made its way. Inthe Albert Hall the spectacle 
was one which was only possible in this country. The vast oval 
amphitheatre was crowded from the pit to the highest gallery with 
a splendid throng of ten thousand persons. All that is great and 
distinguished in the empire was present. The Ambassadors of 
the Powers of the world looked upon an assemblage as unique 
and English as that great one in Westminster Hall, which 
Macaulay so eloquently figured for our imagination in one of his 
most effective passages of brilliant prose. In front of the 
orchestra, on a dais of scarlet cloth, was placed for Her Majesty 
a golden chair or throne. This chair of solid gold, valued at 
£3,500, is a war trophy, and was captured from Runjeet Singh, 
the father of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. As the Queen 
stood in front of the throne, surrounded by her children and 
grandchildren, the choir sang the National Anthem, the second 
verse of which was rendered in Sanscrit, the composition of 
Professor Max Miiller, who had made a translation of the loyal 
song for use in India. The next event was the singing of an 
ode, specially prepared for this occasion, the music by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and the words by Lord Tennyson. The following is 
the literary form in which the Poet Laureate has expressed the 
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growing race feeling, and the yearning for closer union of the 
English people :— 
L 


Welcome, welcome with one voice ! 

In your welfare we rejoice, 

Sons and brothers, that have sent, 

From isle, and cape, and continent, 

Produce of your field and flood, 

Mount, and mine, and primal wood, 

Works of subtle brain and hand, 

And splendours of the Morning Land, 

Gifts from every British zone ! 
Britons, hold your own ! 


IL 


May we find, as ages run, 

The mother featured in the son, 

And may yours for ever be 

That old strength and constancy, 

Which has made your fathers great, 

In our ancient island-state ! 

And,—where'er her flag may fly 

Glorying between sea and sky- 

Makes the might of Britain known ! 
Britons, hold your own 


Ill. 
Britain fought her sons of yore, 
Britain fail’d and never more, 
Careless of our growing kin, 
Shall we sin our fathers’ sin, 
Men that in a narrower day— 
Unprophetic rulers they— 
Drove from out the Mother's nest 
That young eagle of the West, 
To forage for herself alone ? 
Britons, hold your own ! 
IV. 
Sharers of our glorious past, 
Brothers, must we part at last ? 
Shall not we through good and ill 
Cleave to one another still ? 
Britain's myriad voices call 
“ Sons, be welded, each and all, 
Into one Imperial whole, 
One with Britain heart and soul ! 
One life, one flag. one fleet, one Throne ! 
Britons, hold your own ! 
And God guard all ! 


The Prince of Wales, as Executive President of the Royal Com- 


missioners, then read his address to the Queen. The concluding 
portion ran as follows :— 


“ In the Great Exhibition of 1851 your Majesty’s Colonial and Indian possessions 
were indeed represented, but their importance was then but little realised, and their 
present greatness was at that time unforeseen. During the years that have elapsed 
since 1851 few greater changes have been wrought than the marvellous development 
of the outlying portions of your Majesty's Empire. It is our heartfelt prayer that an 
undertaking intended to illustrate and to record this development may give a stimulus 
to the commercial interests and intercourse of all parts of your Majesty’s dominions, 
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that it may be the means of augmenting that warm affection and brotherly sympathy 
which is reciprocated by all your Majesty's subjects, and that it may still further 
deepen that steadfast loyalty which we who dwell in the mother country share with 
our kindred who have elsewhere so nobly done honour to her name.” 

Upon brief and formal reply from the Queen, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury offered prayer. Then the guns of the Horse 
Artillery in Hyde Park boomed forth their salute, and the music 
of the “ Hallelujah” chorus filled the spacious hall. Madame 
Albani afterwards sang “Home, Sweet Home.” This -was 
followed by “Rule Britannia,” given by the chorus, which 
brought the ceremonial to a close, Her Majesty leaving the 
building by the Kensington Road door, Thus, for the first time, 
representatives of every portion of the British empire met by 
arrangement together in one building to celebrate the inaugura- 
tion of a display confined to the subjects of the Queen. 

Those who visit the Exhibition will at first labour under a 
sense of bewilderment, unless they have previously visited South 
Kensington and mastered the mystery of arcades, avenues, 
galleries, and annexes. The buildings lie mainly at the southern 
end of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, which are in 
shape an oblong. At the northern end is the Albert Hall and 
the entrance from Kensington Gore. The ordinary visitor will 
either enter by the subway from South Kensington Station or by 
the main entrance from Exhibition Road, both at the south- 
eastern corner of the Exhibition. He will do well, in the first 
place, to master its general arrangement before dwelling on the 
details of any part. Entering by the approaches I have men- 
tioned, at the south-eastern end of the Exhibition he will find 
the Indian Courts stretching away in front of him from east to 
west. If he turns to the right, up the central passage of these 
courts, he will, going straight along between the Old London Street 
and the Indian Palace, enter the Australian Section, which 
forms a perfect square in the centre of the Exhibition. Issuing 
hence, he is at once among the products of the Dominion of 
Canada, which stretch east and west between the Gardens and 
the Australian Section. The West Indies and our smaller 
Asiatic dependencies will be found in the Gallery on the eastern 
side, and can be approached at once by turning to the right 
immediately after entering the Exhibition from the subway. 
Half an hour spent in studying the general arrangements of this 
magnificent display will be well laid out. Of course hubitwés of 
South Kensington need no advice ; but there are folk from the 
country, and not a few Londoners, who will be at sea at first, 
and they will enjoy the wonders of the maze all the better for 
getting, as soon as possible, what we may call their sea-legs, and 
so being able to satisfactorily fix their whereabouts at any 
moment. 

Between the principal entrance in Exhibition Road and the 
Indian Courts are two fine halls, the Colonial and the Indian. 
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These may be missed by any one coming in through the subway, 
as they will be behind him, on the right hand. The sides of the 
first-mentioned Hall are decorated with large paintings. One is 
of London as seen a little above Westminster Bridge, while the 
rest represent the principal colonial ports and cities. There are 
aiso some fine pictures of New Zealand and Ceylon scenery. 
Over the portal is set forth, in letters of gilt, the collective 
statistical statement for the Empire:—British Empire, area 
9,126,999 square miles; population, 305,337,294. In the Indian 
Hall are exhibited figures clothed in the various picturesque 
uniforms of our Indian Army. They stand fully equipped in 
life-like form against a background of rich draping in artistic 
Indian printed cotton. Between the Indian and Colonial Halls 
is a large equestrian statue of the Prince of Wales, a reproduction 
of one made by Mr. J. Boehm, R.A., and presented by Sir Albert 
Sassoon to the municipality of Bombay. 

The entrance to the Middle Court of the Indian Gallery will at 
once attract notice and admiration. It is a great wooden screen, 
or gateway, and is a contribution from His Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Jeypore. Its carvings are of great beauty and diversity 
of pattern, but the whole effect is harmonious. Up and down 
this central court, on either hand, arranged according to the 
political divisions of Hindostan, are a multitude of beautiful 
objects of art and cunning workmanship. The art lover might 
well linger here till the crack of doom without wearying. The 
side-courts on each side of the gallery are formed by screens, 
which are a distinctive feature in the Exhibition. One of these, 
from the State of Kotah, is Hindu in itsarchitectural design, and 
has been copied from old buildings in the city of Kotah. It is 
of brown Shisham wood inlaid with ivory. The Ulwar screen 
is in white and black marble. Above is a decorative design in 
glass-work, while the sides are panelled with red sandstone, 
exquisitely carved. There is one marvellous perforated stone- 
work screen from Bhartpur which must on no account be passed 
by. The carving has been executed with so much delicacy and 
skill, that, but a little distance off, it looks like a fabric of lace. 
But it would be an endless task to describe all the masterpieces 
of skilled workmanship, which subdivide the Indian Gallery. 

The Dacca muslins in the Bengal Court will repay examination. 
The art of manufacturing them has, however, been partially lost. 
Once a piece of muslin, 15 yards long and 1 yard wide, could be 
made of so delicate a texture that it would only weigh 900 
grains, now the finest piece of the same size would weigh 1,600 
grains. The old muslins won poetical names. They were called 
“running water,” “woven air,” and “dew of the morning,” all 
phrases allusive to their extraordinary transparency. They 
were invisible in water, or stretched on dew laden grass. The 
flower stands from Mooltan and the filigree work from Cuttack 
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are strikingly beautiful, while the silver, silver-gilt, and enamelled 
silver ornaments from Kashmir defy description of their delicate, 
elaborate, and beautiful ornament. The black and silver metal 
work in the Hyderabad Court is of exquisite design, and there 
is here, too, a most brilliant show of gold embroideries. As one 
moves on from court to court, from one beautiful object to another, 
one is bewildered by the multitude of impressions, and is filled 
with a painful consciousness that life, or at least the holiday 
part of it, is all too short for adequate realisation of the wonders 
lavished around, 

In the South Court of the Indian Section the mind receives 
relief at once from its plethora of the beautiful in contemplation 
of the curious, Here are ranged in groups a perfect army of 
tigures in clay. They are quite as realistic as anything to be 
seen in the Baker Street collection, and they require close obser- 
vation at times that we may be sure that the image before us is 
not instinct with life. A large number of the native races in India 
have clay representatives. There are Sikhs, gigantic moun- 
taineers of various tribes, Burmese, and a crowd of other human 
types. On the walls on the left are groups showing the method 
of Hindoo retail traffic, and the shopkeepers squatting amidst their 
goods, also very carefully imitated, have a bizarre, out-of-place 
look, which is not without a strange attractiveness, especially for 
“Arry,” who is here, too, and cannot quite make up his mind 
whether the astounding variety in feature and dress of his 
fellow-subjects is a joke or a nightmare. On the whole, he 
takes the assemblage as’ a quaint but colossal jew d'esprit. His 
bump of reverence scarcely seems to keep pace in development 
with his growth in knowledge, and it is well for the peace of the 
empire, perhaps, that these friendly, staring Englishmen of colour 
are only lay figures. Besides the ethnographical collection, 
there may be seen in this department models of Indian villages, 
with the natives busied in agricultural operations in the fields 
and gardens. In addition, this South Court, which is also known 
as the Economic or Imperial Court, contains a vast collection of 
the more useful products of India, under the following divisions :— 
foods, beverages, narcotics, oils, medicines, gums, dyes and tans, 
fibres, skins and leathers, canes and basket-work, minerals and 
ores, timbers. 

The North Court of the South Gallery, which runs from the 
main entrance east and west, contains interesting models of Indian 
shrines, temples, and palaces. There are also some handsome 
bullock-carts on view. If they do not suggest rapidity of 
motion, they are richly upholstered, and if slow should be 
comfortable. A conspicuous and attractive object is a tomb in 
blue and white tile work. Under such roofing, embowered in 
sunflowers, the most esthetic soul might surely sleep its last 
sleep with sense of the beautiful unruffled. At the eastern 
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entrance to this court small quantities of tea and cigars may be 
bought, specimens of the wares of the private exhibitors. 

Passing out of the North Court by the western end, and 
turning to the right, leaving the Ceylon Court on the left, full 
though it is of objects of interest to the archeologist, the 
sportsman, and the lover of nature, we come upon the Indian 
Palace, standing in strange contrast hard by the embattled 
gateway of Old London. The Palace, elaborately decorated 
everywhere with novel carvings, is divided into three principal 
parts—the Outer Court, surrounded by workshops, and called the 
“ Kharkhaneh,’ or workshop, the Durbar Hall, and the Garden 
vestibule. 

The entrance to the Outer Court of the Palace is through a 
highly-decorated stone gateway, the gift of the Maharajah 
Seindah to the South Kensington Museum. In the “ Khark- 
haneh ” itself are thirteen shops. In one, two Punjabi carpenters 
may be seen hard at work, little heedful of the curious throng 
which intently watches them. In another, stonecutters and 
clay modellers are busy, while in a third a woollen drugget is in 
gradual process of formation. It is impossible not to arrive at 
the conclusion that we have here a very accurate presentment of 
Indian artisan activity. The crowd gazing at these silent workers 
is apt to be misled by their apparent stolidity, and to forget that 
they are not automatic or clay figures, of which there are so many 
in the South Court of the South Gallery. These Indian artisans 
are more communicative when their own countrymen are near. 
An Indian gentleman describing a visit paid to this workshop in 
an evening paper says :— 





“I went up to a jolly-looking fellow, with whom I had a long talk about himself 
and his comrades. They feel very comfortable, and are quite pleased with the 
arrangements for their comfort. The weather suits them delightfully well ; they are 
only anxious to know whether it will turn colder. Unwilling to disturb their enjoy- 
ment of this glorious weather with hints about the fickleness of English “ air and 
water,” I comforted my good man by holding out prospects of still brighter and 
warmer days. He is a very intelligent fellow, and understands a few words of English. 
He says that most of the visitors do not see their work, but only look at them and 
their movements. He also quietly told me that he did not quite like the very audible 
remarks of some visitors, who seem to look upon them as animals. Coming fresh 
from India he is evidently shocked at the outré dress and the giggling manners of 
some of the lady visitors. These Indian workmen are all intelligent, and, though un- 
learned in books, are polished in talk and manners in their own way. When they go 
back home their impressions of England and the English people, however superficial, 
will be eagerly listened to by their countrymen, and these reports (varied and distorted 
perhaps) will circulate through all the bazaars of India. So it is greatly desirable that 
visitors should behave kindly and nicely to them, and abstain from making remarks 
that may hurt them.” 


The Durbar Hall stands upon a series of columns, and is 
approached by a double flight of red sandstone steps from the 
Garden vestibule. The floor of the Garden vestibule is a Mosaic, 
and in its centre isa tank fountain. At the top of the red sand- 
stone staircase we enter the Durbar Hall through a triple-arched 
opening. The carving of this department has been very skilfully 
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executed by the Indian workmen in the Exhibition. The room 
is provided with settees, ranged all around the walls, and will be 
used by the Prince of Wales for grand receptions. 

We must not loiter long, however, even here. To the north, 
towards the Albert Hall, are to be found the exhibits of the great 
self-governing colonies. On the right is the New South Wales 
Court. In it will be found specimens of the mineral wealth of 
the colony—copper, coal, iron, gold, and silver. Wool is 
abundantly displayed. As in most of the Colonial sections, we 
find a great number of photographs, some of buildings and 
towns, others of the natural features of the country. Among 
the photographs is one large one of every private and officer in 
the New South Wales contingent, which displayed so admirable 
a spirit in coming to the aid of the mother country when the 
Soudan troubles were at thei worst. In the Victoria Court, 
we have, at its western end, a strikingly realistic forest scene 
arranged with great skill, Many wiid animals and birds help to 
give it life. In the left-hand foreground are the figures of a family 
of aboriginal natives in their house. This is a veritable native 
hut, and has been actually used by aborigines. The father of the 
family is skinning an opossum, while his wife is preparing the 
fire at which it is to be cooked. Their child sprawls upon the 
ground intently noting the progress made towards dinner. But 
little imagination is needed for the visitor to fancy himself in 
some wild mountain glen of the Antipodes. In the West 
Australia Court there is a finely painted section of a forest. In 
front of it are some splendid specimens of the woodland growth. 
The base of the trunk of a jarrah tree has been polished so as to 
bring out the beauty of the grain. Ina single piece it would 
make a complete and handsome dining-room table. The exhibits 
of Australian manufactures will be a revelation to many people. 
They range from billiard tables to biscuits, and it would puzzle 
an expert to show in what way they are inferior to the best pro- 
ducts of European industrialism. By the aid of the photographs, 
the paintings, the models, the natural and artificial products of 
one sort and another, our kinsfolk in the Southern Seas are 
certainly brought nearer to us. On leaving the Courts an atten- 
tive observer will take with him a more just appreciation of the 
“ New England of the Southern Pole” than the average globe 
trotter obtains from a hurried visit to the lands themselves. 
Great pains have been taken to inform the minds of visitors to 
the Exhibition as to our Australian Colonies, and the effort should 
have been a wonderful success. 

Equally astonishing to the average Briton will be the array of 
the manufactures of our Dominion of Canada. There is a show 
of biscuits which would do credit to the distinguished Reading 
firm of Huntley and Paimer; and there are pianos whose 
casings, at least, are works of art. Of their merit as musical 
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instruments we have the evidence of Dr. Franz Liszt, who, writing 
to one firm to acknowledge the receipt of a specimen of its wares, 
described this particular grand piano as “ excellent, magnificent, 
unequalled.” Such praise, from such a quarter, is certainly 
immensely gratifying, and says worlds for the artistic manufac- 
turing ‘skill of our kinsfolk. But evidence of this abounds on all 
sides. Furniture and furnishing accessories, sewing machines, 
tweeds, and other woollen goods, and so on, show how capable 
Canada is of becoming an almost entirely self. supporting State. 
We hear much occasionally of Canadian fisheries. They are a 
source of political difficulty, at times, with the United States. 
Well, in these Courts we have, as well as stuffed specimens of 
the fish caught, fish oils, models of boats, tishing tackle, and a 
large assortment of canoes. Besides, very wor thy of notice, and 
cer tainly conspicuous, is the trophy composed of Canadian wild 
animals, which include the polar bear, seal, moose, the great 
Wapiti stag, and many other beasts. Space would indeed fail me 
to talk of all the matter for inter esting and profitable observation, 
lavishly offered to view in the British North American, as well 
as in other sections of the Exhibition. 

Both in the New Zealand and Cape Courts much will be 
found to repay the visitor for entering them, but also similar 
in kind, if Kimberley diamonds and ostrich feathers, to what 
is found in the Courts of Australia and Canada. For novelty 
of sensation a transition may now be made to the East Gallery, 
East Annexe, and East Arcade. ‘The Crown Colonies are 
grouped together here. British Guiana, Barbadoes, British 
North Borneo, British Honduras, Mauritius, Hong-Kong, the 
Straits Settlements, and so on, enhance the impression of the 
variety of architectural, geographical, and ethnological scenes, 
over which floats the British tlag, as symbol of our w orld-wide 
union. At every step we have variety. We pass Arawack 
Indians from Raleigh’ s El Dorado in full feather panoply, models 
of Chinese war-junks under sail, with dummy crews hard at work, 
carriages drawn by coolies,—the coolies, of course, in clay,—such 
as the customs and climate of the Malay Peninsula commend to 
the use of European ladies. We can peep into the palace of a 
Malay rajah, and bewilder ourselves in speculation over the 
meaning of all the dumb array of squatting forms symmetrically 
ranged. Sugars, rums, liquors, cocoas, cottees figure largely and 
monotonously in the West Indian Courts; but Visitors must not 
forget to note that Jamaica Mountain Coffee is said to be the 
finest in the world. The Guianese Court, moreover, contains some 
handsome walking-sticks for sale. They are highly priced, but a 
few of them, notably those from the letter-wood tree, perhaps 
deserve the estimate put upon their value. Our nearest Crown 
colony Cyprus must not be forgotten, however. Amongst the 
exhibits is the model of a gigantic trap to catch locusts, invented 
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by an Italian resident of the island. The locusts have long been 
a serious hindrance to the agricultural industry of this portion 
of the Levant, but by this ingenious device the plague has been 
almost put an end to. The insects are entrapped into a trench, 
where they are buried alive. The resources of civilisation have 
in this case outstripped the capacities of a very ancient agency 
of evil, In the Crown Colonies’ Courts, as well as elsewhere, 
pictures as well as maps combine to aid the eye in understanding 
more or less completely the outward aspect of our world-wide 
possessions. Indeed, there are so many admirable coloured illus- 
trations of the British Empire’s varied territories, that a large 
number, unavoidably crowded out of their proper courts, have 
had to find a place on the walls of the Albert Hall. Amongst 
these latter may be mentioned “ The Falls of Niagara,” by H.R.H. 
the Princess Louise; a panoramic view of the march of a central 
Indian column of ten thousand men of all arms through Raj- 
pootana, at the end of the Indian mutiny, by General Ray; and 
portraits of the great Indian princes in their striking and pic- 
turesque costumes. 

Great pains have been taken to make the Exhibition successful 
as a pleasure resort. Nowhere can observant and intelligent 
epicurean lounging be better practised and enjoyed than in the 
gardens, on the roomy benches. As evening sets in, and the 
electric light, in coloured lamp and illuminated fountain, gives a 
reality in seeming to past dreams of night in fairyland, the 
languid visitor can ensconce himself comfortably in one of the 
innumerable resting-places provided, and drift away into mo- 
mentary optimism. The feeling of comfort, on a good-natured 
evening, when the air is gently warm, is universal. Amaryllises 
and Corydons bill and coo, with all the fervour and innocence of 
birds, within smelling and hearing distance of your cigar. The 
sense of multitude and beauty seems to give the same impression of 
security from harsh interference with innocent delight as that of 
solitude and beauty. The vastness of the mass of human beings 
around annihilates all disagreeable consciousness of their presence. 
The kindly cynic over his tobacco, and the young ones in their 
ecstatic confidences, can give themselves up to harmonious aban- 
don as completely as if alone in the forest on the lawn-like bank 
of some silent moving flood. Bacchus can be honoured by his 
votaries with juices from the Antipodes, if the strangeness of the 
scene distempers the mind for what is more homely and accus- 
tomed. One may smile, too, with a pleasing certainty of appro- 
bation, at Mrs, Grundy, as she moves sedately along below, from 
the Hong-Kong Tea Pavilion. The economical can revel in a 
feast of reason for sixpence, while lavish souls can draw largely 
upon the food treasures of the universe for 2s. 6d. or 3s. 9d. ; 
that is to say, they can enjoy a capital table d'hóte at a moderate 
cost at the restaurants of Messrs. Spiers and Pon’. Vegetarians 
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and fruit-lovers will find a great deal to please them on the 
stalls of the colonial market in the South Promenade. Still it 
is impossible even in the matter of refreshments for the body 
to be exhaustive in one’s description, so varied and so elaborate 
are the arrangements made by the Exhibition Executive to secure 
a just approval and applause. 

In conclusion, [ may venture to remark that he Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition is admirably adapted to impress English 
people with the reality, and the splendour, and magnitude of the in- 
heritance with which our race has been entrusted. To have studied 
its maps, pictures, models, trophies, specimens of natural and manu- 
factured products carefully and intelligently, is in itself a liberal 
education. A little knowledge is admittedly a dangerous thing ; 
but here there are the means of obtaining a large knowledge, and 
not only a large knowledge, but a just appreciation and sound 
judgment of the conditions of life of a quarter of the earth’s 
population. In the display there is much to make the English- 
man proud, a great deal more to make him thoughtful. Never 
hitherto, he will feel sure, have God’s providence, and man’s 
policy, and wisdom, and heroism, raised so magnificent a fabric 
of state. No Roman, Macedonian, or Mogul conceived of resources 
so vast as are here represented. It is a goodly heritage, some- 
thing posterity would never forgive the Anglo-Saxon of to-day 
for letting slip through carelessness or any other cause. The 
Exhibition points with silent and eloquent emphasis the moral 
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of the Laureate’s refrain, “ Britons, hold your own ! 
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